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The Roman Catholic Church in England 


GORDON ALBION 


1950 marks the Centenary of the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy in England and Wales. In this article (broadcast in French 
over the B.B.C. European Service) Dr. Gordon Albion traces the development 

of the Roman Catholic Church in this country since the Reformation and 

describes its present position. 
HUNDRED years ago—on 29th September, 1850, to be exact— 
Pope Pius IX decreed by Letters Apostolic that “ the hierarchy of 
Bishops Ordinary, taking their titles from their Sees, should, according 
to the usual rules of the Church, again flourish in the Kingdom of 
England.” 

In other words, English Catholics were henceforth to be grouped into 
dioceses ruled ecclesiastically by Bishops, led by their Metropolitan, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 

This decision of the Pope caused a great stir throughout England. 
There were protests in Parliament but it was a recognition of the march of 
events that was soon accepted by the whole nation. 

To understand this one must go back to the Protestant Reformation 
in the 16th century. Then Henry VIII quarrelled with the Papacy and 
his Parliament rejected Papal jurisdiction in England. His daughter 
Queen Elizabeth and her Parliament did the same. So in 1559, when the 
English Bishops refused to disavow the Primacy of the Popes, they were 
deposed, imprisoned and replaced by Protestant bishops who admitted 
the Supremacy of the Sovereign over the Church. 

From then on, Englishmen owing allegiance to the Holy See were not 
only left without ordinary ecclesiastical leadership but fell under the ban 
of the Law. At first many suffered the death penalty. Later, although 
the violence of persecution subsided, Papists, as they were called, had to 
bear a crushing burden of taxation and were excluded from Parliament, 
the Law, medicine and the armed forces. 
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Re-growth of the Church 

Their numbers had dwindled to a mere 60,000 when in 1778 came the 
first of several Catholic Relief Acts passed by Parliament and culminating 
in the Emancipation Act of 1829. 


English Catholics were now given normal rights of citizenship and 
allowed to build their own churches. They soon had several hundreds. 


In 1845 the High Church trend within the Anglican Church known 
as the Oxford Movement brought about the conversion of John Henry 
Newman and many others whose intellectual prestige and social standing 
were like a blood transfusion, quickening the life of the old, reserved 
English Papists. 

Then in 1846-7 the great Irish Potato Famine drove Irish Catholics 
to England in such numbers that the English Catholic community was 
doubled in five years from half-a-million to a million; in this way it 
obtained that Irish imprint it still bears today, but it also gained a numerical 
importance that warranted the restoration of normal episcopal government 
of which we have spoken. 

In the last hundred years these three oddly-assorted groups—the 
old English families who have always remained Catholic, the poor 
Irish immigrants and the new converts—have co-operated to make of the 
English Catholic body an enthusiastic, well-organised Church, splendidly 
led by great ecclesiastics, some of whom became national figures. 


Great leaders 


Cardinal Manning, whose name became a household word for his 
settlement of the Docker’s Strike of 1889, ranks as one of the Great 
Victorians. 

Cardinal Newman’s influence as a philosopher of religion never 
lessened after his conversion and it grows with the passing of time, 
especially in France, Holland and Germany. 

Cardinal Hinsley, hardly known even to Catholics, became a popular 
voice in every English home by his anti-nazi broadcasts that so admirably 
suited the temper of the nation in the darkest days of World War II. 

Under such men, well-supported by others, clerical and lay, whose 
reputations have been local rather than national, the Roman Catholic 
community has been accepted as a strong moral force in the life of the 
nation. 


This new tolerance and respect has spurred on the Roman Catholics 
in England to amazing strides. 
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The Church today 

There are now four Metropolitan Sees, namely Westminster, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham and Cardiff, with fourteen suffragans. 

The number of clergy has increased from less than 500 in the year 
1800 to nearly 7,000. They serve about 3,000 public churches and chapels, 
the best known being Westminster Cathedral, the London Oratory and 
the Jesuit Church in Farm Street, London. 

The average number of conversions annually is now well over 10,000, 
against which must be off-set an uncertain number of Catholics who would 
profess no other spiritual allegiance but who have ceased to practise 
their religion. 

The total number of Roman Catholics in this country is therefore a 
hotly-debated question. The Catholic Directory for 1950 gives the figure 
as two and three-quarter millions. This is based on Diocesan statistics 
of attendance at Sunday Mass, baptisms and marriages. It is generally 
agreed as a conservative estimate. Some statisticians, working on the 
proportion of Catholics in the armed forces during the war, estimate 
that they form one-tenth of the general population, which would mean 
over four millions. 


Cross-section of community 

Be that as it may, Roman Catholics in this country, apart from their 
religious tenets to which they hold strongly, are in no sense a group 
segregated from the rest of the nation. On the contrary, they form a 
representative cross-section of the community, and yield to none in their 
loyalty and affection towards the King and the Royal Family, for whom 
public prayers are said every Sunday. 

While the vast majority are of the lower middle class and the poor, 
you will find a fair sprinkling of Catholics in all the professions, particu- 
larly the Law, Medicine and the armed forces. 

There are over 150 Catholic Peers and Baronets and several members 
of the Privy Council. The Catholic members of the House of Lords 
include the Duke of Norfolk, head of the English nobility, three marquises, 
thirteen earls, three viscounts and twenty-six barons. There are also 
over a hundred Catholic knights. 

There is no Catholic political party—in fact there is a strong feeling 
against it. Catholics freely join any of the national parties, except the 
Communist. Among the twenty-two Catholic members of the present 
House of Commons, four are Conservative, two Irish Nationalist, and 
sixteen Labour. 
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HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GRIFFIN, ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER, 


who has been appointed Papal Legate for the celebrations of the centenary of the 
in England and Wales, to be held from 


re-establishment of the Hierarchy 
September 25th—October Ist. 
(Photo : Vandyk) 
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Contributions to literature 


In the sphere of journalism Catholics are to be found on the staffs of 
all the well-known daily papers. They have no daily of their own but 
several popular weeklies that print mainly items of Catholic interest with 
independent political comments on public affairs. The nearest they 
have to a political paper is The Tablet, a right-wing weekly giving extremely 
well-informed notes and articles by prominent writers on domestic and 
foreign affairs. 

Although there are a few professedly Catholic publishers, most 
well-known firms have on their lists specifically Catholic books or books 
of general interest by Catholic authors. 

Among the most prominent Catholic writers are Hilaire Belloc, 
the doyen of historians; Douglas Woodruff, Christopher Hollis, George 
Glasgow, Douglas Jerrold and Barbara Ward on political and economic 
subjects; Arnold Lunn, Frank Sheed and Maisie Ward on apologetic 
and controversy; David Mathew and Philip Hughes, both considerable 
biographers and historians; Denis Hawkins and the Jesuits Martin 
D’Arcy and Frederick Copleston on popular philosophy; Alfred Noyes 
the poet; while Algernon Cecil, Compton Mackenzie, Shane Leslie, 
John Morton and D. B. Wyndham Lewis are littérateurs widely known 
outside Catholic circles. Many of these have been frequently heard 
on the radio. 

Perhaps the most versatile of all Catholic writers, and a convert 
like so many of the others, is Monsignor Ronald Knox, who has just 
completed in ten years a task once offered to Newman, namely the transla- 
tion of the whole Bible. This new English version has been acclaimed 
by critics of all denominations as a work of erudition in first class prose. 

At a time when the English novel is in an extremely flourishing 
condition Catholic novelists rank with the best; men like Evelyn Waugh, 
Robert Speight, Dr. Cronin, Bruce Marshall, Halliday Sutherland and, 
most popular of all, Graham Greene, who has reached a still wider public 
through his brilliant successes in the cinema. 


Catholic education 


One of the outstanding achievements of Roman Catholics in England 
during the last hundred years has been in the sphere of education. They 
feel that their colleges run by the Benedictines at Downside and Ample- 
forth and by the Jesuits at Stonyhurst and Beaumont rank with the best 
in the country. Besides some twenty other boarding schools, they have 
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about 500 secondary schools and over 400 schools for girls, mostly run 
by nuns. (Incidentally, there are more than 900 convents in England, 
and more nuns in the diocese of Westminster alone than in the whole of 
Pre-Reformation England). 

But it is in the cause of free elementary education that the Roman 
Catholics are making the greatest financial sacrifice. They have built 


2 1,382 such schools for 363,000 pupils. All of these could attend the free 

State schools but the Catholic body is united in its determination to 

_ provide for all Catholic children a full religious education under Catholic 
teachers. To attain this ideal they have to build their own schools, while | 
3 still helping by their taxes to maintain the State schools. 

: In this the Roman Catholics of England see a grievance and an in- 


justice. Moreover, Parliament in 1944 passed an Act ordering the re- 
organising and re-equipment of the whole voluntary school system. 
The extra burden on the Catholic community was calculated in 1944 at 


: £10,000,000. It is now thought that the final cost will be five or six times | 
; that amount. Catholics are protesting vigorously against this crushing 
obligation. 


Co-operation with other Churches 


There is another question on which Roman Catholics do not see eye 

to eye with their fellow-countrymen. That is the problem, so popular 
in England, of the Union of the Christian Churches. Here the grievance is 
rather against them for what is called their aloofness and lack of co- 
operation. 
In August 1940, after the fall of France, the late Cardinal Hinsley 
founded a movement called The Sword of the Spirit to combat the spread 
fs of totalitarianism in all its forms and to unite all Christians in a crusade of 
a prayer, study and action for the preservation of an order of justice and 
peace based on Christian principles. This crusade caught the public 
imagination and joint meetings were held with other denominations. 
But since the Cardinal’s death in 1943 the co-operative side of the move- 
ment has practically ceased. 

The desire for joint discussions between Roman Catholics and other 
= Christians still seems strong, at least in unofficial circles. Evidence of this 
; was seen in the correspondence that followed a remarkable article entitled 
Catholicism Today that appeared in The Times of 31st October, 1949. 
It provoked forty-six letters of every shade of opinion and included 
Anglican and Roman Catholic Bishops. This fascinating exchange of 
views was concluded on 29th November by a leading article Rome and 
Europe, which summed up the fairly general desire for exploratory talks, 
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at any rate between private theologians, on dogmatic and moral questions 
that divide Rome from the other denominations. After the abortive 
Malines Conferences of the 1920’s, the official Catholic view on the value 
of such discussions is reserved and cautious but the significance of The 
Times correspondence was the wide interest and general sympathy 
shown towards Catholicism in this country. 

That same sympathy has been manifested on all sides at the persecu- 
tion of the Catholic Church behind the Iron Curtain. The sufferings and 
trials of Archbishop Stepinac in Yugoslavia, of Cardinal Mindtzenty in 
Hungary, of Archbishop Beran in Czechoslovakia have aroused general 
indignation. Public opinion in England is awake to the fact that the 
Roman Catholic Church is in the vanguard of Europe’s defence against 
communism. This was summed up in the leading article in the Sunday 
Express of 3rd April, 1949. The article expressed the sentiments of 
Roman Catholics not only in England but throughout the world, indeed 
of the Pope himself. It concluded: 

“Roman Catholicism is today in the front line. Tomorrow 
some other Church, some other form of faith may join it there. 
Are you an Anglican, a Nonconformist, even without a particular 
religious faith beyond a conviction that man and his affairs are 
neither the beginning nor the end ? Your duty is obvious and your 
self-interest is your duty. This evil thing (communism) must be 
fought. The Roman Catholic Church must be cherished in its days of 
tribulation. Should it go down—which God will surely forbid— 
the rest will follow.” 


A Holy Confession Leo BAECK 
The period of Jewish High Holy Days opens with the New Year 5711 
on September 12th. *‘* Common Ground” extends New Year greetings to its 


Jewish readers, and in this article Rabbi Dr. Leo Baeck gives an insight into 
the spiritual significance of the New Year and the three subsequent festivals. 
VERY positive religion has sentences in which the faith professes 
itself. Here philosophers and poets have often wrestled for the 
right word. But there is also a profession of the faith which has not been 
written and which is not spoken, and which yet perhaps sinks deepest 
into man’s soul. There is also a profession of the faith represented by 
a living experience. The festive days are that experience. He who 
celebrates a holy day within the community, has not only included this 
day into his outer life, but has taken up the idea of this festival. Maybe 
he is not distinctly aware of it, but a part of the creed of the community 
has become his own. 
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It is quite particularly so in Judaism. For various reasons Judaism 
does not possess a statement of belief, formulated in precise terms and 
declared binding by an established authority. All the more are the festi- 
vals here meant to signify. Here still more than elsewhere do they occupy 
the place to which the religious concept by itself may not pervade. A 
tune of faith here rings forth, a melody, as it were, from another world. 
In the sequence of the festivals, voice upon voice takes up the great 
theme of the creed, and the year comes to be the wondrous fugue of 
religion. 


These voices sound throughout the year. To the fullest however, 
they are heard when it begins. Four festivals are celebrated within the 
first month, and each has its individual note, a particular idea speaks in it. 
But they have also an inner connection, are linked up to form a unity. 
Thus, accordingly, a chapter of the Bible (Lev. 23, 23 ff.), characterises 
them with the same word: they are all to be shabbaton, “ something 
Sabbatical.” They all, in all their individual and characteristic pecu- 
liarity, are rooted in the idea of the Sabbath, and only if the element of the 
Sabbath is allowed to unfold itself in them, do they truly become these 
festivals. 


The Sabbath is indeed a primary and decisive concept of this religion. 
In the Sabbath a higher world enters into the world of man’s week. He 
who affirms the Sabbath, thereby affirms that there is yet another world 
than this world of what is counted and weighed and measured. The 
actual contrast to the Sabbath therefore is that materialism which would 
attribute a reality and a value only to the palpable. The meaning of the 
Sabbath is not to be found in the fact that man lays aside his work; 
the rest is to provide the place for the spiritual, for this world in which our 
life has its deepest root and from which it draws its most constant strength. 
The Sabbath is a day of inner renewal, of spiritual rebirth. It is the 
contradiction to the mere temporality of man’s life, it is, as one of the 
ancient teachers said, “ the comparison to eternity.” 


Day of Judgment and Remembrance 


This contradiction to the end finds its powerful expression in the 
festival of the year’s beginning. The year is like a continuation in 
creation, a link in the existence of the world, and it is a continuation in 
commandment, a link in the task for which God has sent man into the 
world. Man’s life is his great responsibility before God. This account- 
ability which becomes new with every new year is the peculiar note of 
this festival. It is the ‘“‘ Day of Judgment,” the day on which the trumpet 
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SOUNDING OF THE SHOFAR. 


A New Year Synagogue scene depicted in an 18th century engraving by Bernard 
Picart. 
(Photo by courtesy of the ** Jewish Chronicle” and Jewish Museum) 


of sentence, the Shofar, is sounded. It is the day when, as the old prayer, 
following up the biblical word, says with a wonderful paradox: “the 
voice of deep silence is heard *—** deep silence ” is the exact translation 
of that biblical word (I Kings 19, 12). It is that last silence which for the 
unbelieving remains a silence and fills him with despair, and which makes 
the faithful hear from that depth the voice of God which gives him con- 


fidence. 

He who has this will to responsibility before God, feels himself 
responsible for mankind also. He sees himself in the midst of humanity 
that, in the words of the liturgy, “‘ is to form a single band to do His will 
with a perfect heart.” To deny this accountability is, as the Talmud 
said, “the sin of Cain” which separates from God and from men. 
Acknowledgment of the responsibility unites with God and unites with 
men. Always when a great responsibility before God was grasped there 
was a New Year in history. There opened the sincere and conscious 
recollection from which the hope might arise. Therefore this Day of 
Judgment is called Day of Remembrance also; the true memory is 


1] 


moral memory, and the worst forgetfulness is moral forgetfulness; and 
moral obliviousness is weakness, is hopelessness. Only he who really 
remembers will be possessed with the vision. 


Day of Atonement 

It is the logic of religion that the Day of Judgment is followed by the 
Day of Atonement, the day of reconciliation. They are two distinctive 
holy days, each sounding a different note in the profession of faith, but 
they belong together inseparably. An essential part of the prayers is 
accordingly common to both, and the days between them are, by their 
liturgy and their entire character, not only days between them, but a 
bridge from the one holy day to the other. They are coherent in their 
very essence. For the great responsibility before God obtains its signifi- 
cance but through the divine reconciliation, and this reconciliation.finds its 
room but through that responsibility. The accountability is the word of 
preparedness to be spoken by man, and the atonement is God’s answer. | 

The Jew’s awe has ever turned to the Day of Atonement. Nothing 
of everyday things, nothing of food and drink are to enter into it. It is 
experienced like a revelation. Reconciliation is the most immediate 
meeting of God and man, almost something mystical speaks here. Both 
have their note: the divine and the human. As from God it is the 
atonement; as from man it is the return, the return to God. Man may 
err and go astray, for he is placed on this earth. But before him there is 
always the way open to God, ever again can he come to be near to God, 
to have the day of reconciliation. He can become new again, can be 
reborn. The promise of the Sabbath, the promise of rebirth has here a 
whole of fulfilment. Something eternal enters the temporal. 

At the same time all this is led into the social compass and thus 
into a universal sphere. There is no reconciliation with God, unless there 
is reconciliation with the fellow man. To find God, man must also find 
man. The sabbatical is this holy spirit which joins men and makes them 
to hear each other. Year by year the Day of Atonement is to be like a 
starting point for the messianic days. In common with the New Year it 
is to rouse the consciences that a way for the Lord may be prepared on 
earth, that men should go to work here to establish the kingdom of God. 


Feast of Tabernacles 

On the fifth day after, a new melody takes the theme up again. The 
third festival, the third “* sabbatical,” is the Feast of Tabernacles, “ the 
season of our joy.” It rises forth from those two others, those ‘* awful 
days”: the deep seriousness turns into the deep joy—it is something akin 
to what, in the realm of music, Beethoven meant to express in the last of his 
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symphonies. Earnestness, this will to take life seriously, is the most fertile 
soil for the joy. It is the same soil in which gratitude thrives, this taking 
seriously what one has received from God and from men. Joy and 
gratitude will dwell together. And there is little that, moreover, has so 
vivid a socially uniting power as these two have, these two in their alliance. 
Thankful joy, joyous thankfulness is the idea of this festival, the voice 
linked up with the New Year and Day of Atonement not only by the 
sequence of the days, but by an inward logic. 

Then, yet a fourth festival is celebrated in this month: an especial 
Festival of Conclusion or, as the old interpretation says: a festival of 
keeping back. What the holy days have given is consciously to be retained 
in the soul. It is not to be merely a music which dies away. It is to remain 
the faith, the lasting harmony of the soul. Faith opens up the reality of 
life, the one reality which bears the manifold fulness. Faith will endure. 

Of this faith all the festivals are the profession. They mean to give to 
life which is so prone to be divided against itself that it may have an inner 
rhythm, that it may attain its inner unity, the unity in God. 


Our Opinions from Films ALEX COMFORT 
Press, radio, and cinema are the chief *‘ mass media”’ that influence public 
opinion. Dr. Alex Comfort examines the effect and the opportunity of films 

in the field of group relations. 
ILMS are the outcome of the societies and the individuals which make 
them. To this extent, they are bound to contribute, along with other 
opinion-forming factors, to the customs and beliefs of the audience. 

In the matter of race tension, and of other inter-communal tensions, 

films today exert three distinct influences. There have been pictures 

such as the German, British and American war films, and the postwar 
productions dealing with the Cold War, which have been made with the 

deliberate object of fomenting interracial or international hatred as a 

weapon: there are pictures specifically designed to lessen existing 

tensions: and apart from these there is the main body of film production 
in all countries, which reflects not a specific and deliberate tendency 
but the unconscious ideology of the makers. In studying the effect of the 
film on child crime, several workers have concluded that it is the last, 
implicit, influence, the assumptions which the main body of films con- 
tinually makes, which has the most marked effect on audience-reaction. 
So far as American films are concerned, the ideology finds expression 
in the Motion Picture Association code, which accurately reflects the 
moral, sexual, social and racial attitude of the makers. The only racial 
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proviso in this code deals with the prohibition of stories involving black- 
white (or even Redskin-white) intermarriage. Yet in point of fact 
box-office consideration leads to a far wider racial convention, which 
excludes Negroes from character-roles which place them on a competitive 
equality with Whites, and which has, in the past, tended to discriminate 
against other minorities. 


Direct propaganda 

American producers have recently made several courageous and 
intelligent attempts to offset this tendency, particularly in regard to Jewish 
characters, and more recently in films attacking the colour bar. In judg- 
ing the efficacy of films such as Crossfire or Pinky as aids to better inter- 
communal feeling, we have a certain amount of experimental evidence 
to go upon. Peterson and Thurstone* produced as early as 1933 a large 
body of information about the effect of films on the racial attitudes of 
audiences. Films with definite bias were shown to audiences of children” 
and adults whose attitude towards the subject were tested before and after 
showing. Definite changes towards greater sympathy with minorities 
were found, though pre-existing attitudes and the amount of interest 
in the topic played a large part: in general, film propaganda tended to 
sharpen the division between pro- and con- by convincing the undecided. 
This work has been frequently repeated with various audiences. There 
is no doubt that a single memorable picture can be as effective, if not 
more effective, than the written word in inculcating sympathy and under- 
standing for an unpopular group. 


Influence of underlying assumptions 

On the other hand, the most important factor in making films serve 
the cause of understanding is not the single ad hoc picture but the body of 
: assumptions underlying the main run of films. So long as pictures 
continue to be made for purposes of war propaganda, and unreasonable 
‘ national attitudes continue to be embodied in them by design or accident, 


harm is bound to be done: if group hatred against Germans or Americans 
*,* . . 
is to be fostered on political grounds, little progress can be made in remov- 
F ing the kind of group hostility which leads to communal friction. 
: The special case of antisemitism in England illustrates this problem 


of background very well. There have been few if any specifically anti- 
semitic British films (the criticism of Fagin as a film character is perhaps 


*R. C. Peterson & L. L. Thurstone (1933) ** Motion Pictures and the Social 
Attitudes of Children” (MacMillan). 
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THE CINEMA INFLUENCES PUBLIC OPINION IN THE MASS 


exaggerated) and the background of British pictures does not contain any 
specific assumption favourable or unfavourable to Jews. 


The answer to antisemitism is not, I feel, in the production of a series 
of pictures presenting Jews in heroic terms. Such pictures can just as 
easily evoke hostility as sympathy. The acid test for the removal of a race 
prejudice lies in the extent to which the two communities are at ease with 
one another. In propagandist pictures the tension is present although 
reversed. For antisemitism to be pronounced dead, we should need to 
reach the state of affairs in which a comic Jew on the stage or film would 
neither offend Jewry nor embarrass intelligent Gentiles, any more than a 
comic Scotsman offends or embarrasses. Neither is there any complete 
solution in pictures which aim to minimise differences of custom or culture. 
For the sociologist the aim appears to be, in the first place, the creation of 
a state of affairs in which Jewry, with its customs, beliefs, and activities 
is just as much as accepted part of the landscape as Wales—we do not 
resent the Welsh for their language, their idiosyncracies, or their choral 
singing, and neither Welshmen nor Jews would wish to be “ ironed out” 
to pass unnoticed outside their own milieu. 
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The film, moreover, has a primary need to provide interest and 
entertainment. It has always found these in straight-forward presentations 
of how other people live: a flat plot can be revivified by being set in Wales 
or Ireland, as a study of recent plays will show. The hostility of majorities 
to outgroups is more than outweighed by curiosity about them. In this 
context it is an extraordinary fact that there is no British picture which 
attempts to do for Jewry what Emlyn Williams does for Wales or George 
Formby, at a different level, for Lancashire. Nobody has ever attempted 
; to present Jewish life, not as a “* problem ” containing all the assumptions 
. of prejudice for rebuttal, but as a normal activity of a group of normal 


people. 


33 Establishing a common bond 


An audience which detects in a group of fictional characters the 
real element which it has in common with them—humanity going about its 
ordinary business—has learned more in rebuttal of prejudice than it could 
learn from a film which idealises an individual or attacks an emotional 
problem. There is room for the picture which is designed to make the 
antisemite or the “ nigger-hater ” ashamed of himself, but there is much 
more room for the film showing Jews and Negroes about their normal 
occasions, how they live, what they think, how they differ in practice or 
custom from the audience-group, and all this not from a propagandist 
: background but from the straight assumption “ These people are human 
by beings: they live differently from some of you, but they are no better 
2 and no worse than anyone else—come and meet some of them at home.” 
Films of this kind can only be made by people who are free enough of race 
prejudice themselves not only to be sympathetic but to be unembarrassed. 


z Fascists at one time accused the Jews of controlling the entertainment 
; industry. If this were true, the industry would have a good deal to explain 
in its failure to give us any good pictures with a Jewish background. 
It is not true, but there are sufficient Jewish writers and producers to 
compete effectively with the Welsh or the Irish school. In all attempts to 
allay hostility, we tend to underrate the innate community of human beings 
once they really meet (most antisemitic propaganda is prefaced by “* some 
of my best friends are Jewish . . . ’) and to overrate the relation of hatred 
to real people. Groups do not hate real Jews or real negroes—they learn 
to hate stereotypes and transfer the hatred to any real individuals they 
encounter. The task of understanding is the task not of setting up 
; anti-stereotypes but of bringing human beings into contact with one 
another. 
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What is Shechita? D. WALLACE BELL 


This article ought not to be necessary. But certain organisations of national 
repute are conducting a public campaign against the Jewish method of slaughter 
of animals for food, alleging that it is inhumane, and urging legislation to 
prohibit its essential features. This article is based on an investigation 
into the whole question by members of the Council of Christians and Jews, 
including careful examination of scientific opinion and personal observation 
of both Jewish and Gentile methods of slaughter. 


HAT is Shechita ? Shechita is a Hebrew word meaning “ the 

slaying of animals for food”. It is used to describe the method 
of killing laid down by Jewish religious law, namely by a single stroke 
of the knife severing the main blood-vessels in the neck. Meat from 
animals killed in this way is usually known as Kosher meat. 


Why is Shechita necessary ? This method of slaying animals for 
food is held by the observant Jew to be a command of God, based on 
the text (Deut. XII, 23) “* Only be sure that thou eat not the blood... .” 
It is therefore a matter of religious observance and conscience to the 
observant Jew, and the majority of Jews will not eat meat from animals 
killed by other methods. (There is also a similar religious sanction 
behind the Muslim method of slaughter, which though similar to Shechita 
in principle, differs in many important details). 

The method prescribed by Jewish law was regarded as the only 
method by which blood could be completely drained from the flesh (this 
remains true today), and as the one involving the least possible suffering 
to the animal. 


Who performs Shechita? Shechita is in the nature of a religious 
rite, and can be performed only by a Jew of proved high moral character, 
who must be specially trained for his office, and who is regarded as a 
religious official and not as a slaughterman. He must possess a thorough 
knowledge of the animal’s organs, normal and pathological; he must 
be steady of hand; he must be qualified by examination, certified and 
subject to re-examination at frequent intervals by the Jewish Ecclesiatical 
Authorities. If he feels any tiredness he must stop for the day but in any 
case he may not kill more than 25 animals in one day. 


How is Shechita performed ? The method of slaying is by a single 
cut of the neck. The knife is set to surgical sharpness, with a 
perfect edge free from the slightest notch or flaw and examined for any 
unevenness immediately before each slaying. (The writer has examined 
knives in regular use and can vouch for their perfection and exquisite 
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sharpness.) One swift movement of the knife severs the trachea oeso- 
phagus, carotid arteries, jugular veins and vagi nerves. 


Does Shechita involve pain to the animal? More than 400 of the 

most eminent physiologists, pathologists, heads of veterinary colleges 

and officers of health of world-wide fame—not one of whom is a 

Jew—have declared the Jewish method to be absolutely humane. The 

following is a selection of their testimonies :— 

Sir Michael Foster, Professor of Physiology at Cambridge University 
(1893): 
r both the carotid arteries and all the veins in the neck are 
completely severed by one rapid sweep with a very sharp knife. 
In such a case the escape of blood from the divided vessels must be so 
rapid and abundant that the brain must become bloodless in a very 
brief space of time. 

** All our experience goes to show that when the brain ceases to 
receive an adequate quantity of blood, consciousness goes. This 
seems especially to follow if the loss of blood be rapid. In the 
absence of consciousness, pain is, of course, impossible.” 

T. H. Openshaw, C.M.G., M.S., F.R.C.S. (1904): 
*.. . if both carotids are cut, the cerebral circulation must fail prac- 
tically completely, and the onset of more or less complete insensibility 
to pain be almost immediate. The act of bleeding is not painful. 

‘““ Of the many cases of cut throat which I have treated at the 
London Hospital, | never knew one who said that he had experienced 
any pain at the time of injury, and those of whom I have asked the 
question have all said they felt no pain at the moment of cutting the 
throat.” 

Sir Leonard Hill, M.B., F.R.S. (1904): 

“Two facts are indisputably established: (1) that a big injury 
such as throat cutting is not felt at the moment of infliction: (2) that 
the cutting of the big arteries in the throat instantly arrests the circula- 
tion in the great brain and abolishes consciousness.” 

Lord Horder, G.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P. (1940): 

“I made careful observations and investigations into the 
process which goes by the term Shechita.... 

“It is difficult to conceive a more painless and more rapid 
mode of death.... 

“It is obvious that the cut made by a knife so sharp and so 
skilfully handled that tears are impossible, is painless. It is also 
obvious that a state of syncope (with the usual unconsciousness of 
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that condition) follows instantaneously upon the severing of the 
blood vessels, and is due to the rapid loss of blood and the consequent 
great fall in blood pressure. ... Sensation is, of course, abolished 
at the moment of the initial syncope.” 

“Careful and critical scrutiny of this method of slaughtering 
leaves me in no doubt whatever that it is fraught with less risk of pain 
to the animal than any other method at present practised.”’ 


The observations of members of the Council of Christians and Jews 
support, from the layman’s point of view, these expert opinions. In 
every case seen, the cut was made so quickly, and was clearly so clean, that 
it is inconceivable that pain could be caused. (One’s recollection of 
accidentally cutting oneself with a very sharp knife confirms the view that 
there is an appreciable lapse of time before any pain is felt from a sharp 
clean cut.) And the immediate profuse bleeding following the cut makes 
it quite inconceivable that the animal should not lose consciousness virtually 
instantaneously, and long before any pain from the cut could possibly 
be felt. Indeed the bleeding could scarcely be more profuse, or sensation 
less, were the animal completely decapitated. 

Some time after the cut is made, spasmodic movement of the limbs 
begins, and continues for some considerable period. Again a layman’s 
observation is in keeping with scientific authority, that these convulsions 
are caused purely by reflex muscular action and indicate neither conscious- 
ness nor even life. The same convulsions were observed in cattle that had 
been killed by the Gentile method by shooting through the brain with the 
“humane killer.” Indeed after the “*‘ humane killer ” is used, a wire is 
inserted into the spinal cord in order to precipitate these reflex movements. 
Reflex muscular action was also observed in carcases more than an hour 
after they had been skinned and cut up. 


What about the preliminary arrangements? A _ distinction must 
be made between large animals (cattle) and small animals (calves and 
sheep). 

(a) CATTLE. In the Gentile method the animal is brought into the 
slaughter-house, chained by its legs against a wall, its head secured, and the 
“humane killer” pistol applied to its forehead. The head must be 
securely held to ensure that the pistol is applied in exactly the right 
place, and with a restive animal this may sometimes be difficult and cause 
some delay. (In some slaughterhouses a form of pen is used to constrain 
the animal). 
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In the Jewish method, the animal enters a cylindrical “‘ casting pen ” 
where it is firmly held by an arrangement of bars. The whole pen is then 
rotated into an upside-down position, the animal’s neck is extended, 
and the cut made. The whole process takes no more than a few seconds— 
certainly no longer than is taken in chaining the animal in the Gentile 
process. 

The first time the Council’s representatives saw the operation, 
although we had been prepared for what to expect, once the pen began to 
rotate the whole thing was over and the cut had been made before we had 
time to see what was happening. 

In accordance with Government regulations these casting pens are 
used in every case when cattle are killed by the Jewish method, and 
scientific opinion confirms their efficiency and humaneness. To quote 
only one of several opinions, Professor Henry Burrow, M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M., Professor of Medicine at the Royal Veterinary College, 
Streatley, Berks., wrote: 

“On Thursday, Iith August 1949, at Romford Abattoir, 
I attended a demonstration of the use of the new casting pen. 

“1 am satisfied that it will fulfil all the conditions which it is 
humanly possible to create for the humane casting of cattle for 
purposes of the Jewish method of slaughter. 

‘“* After seeing three animals pass through the machine and 
slaughtered by the Jewish method, I am satisfied that the restraint 
on the animal provided by the machine is both complete and humane; 
that the transference of the animal from the upright to the slaughter- 
ing position is rapid and without injury, excitement or alarm to the 
animal, and that when the animal is in the slaughtering position it is 
so well restrained and its neck so accessible to the operator that the 
actual operation of cutting the throat can be carried out with the 
utmost expedition and precision.” 

(b) Caves. Jewish and Gentile preliminaries are essentially 
the same. The animal is carried in, a rope is put round its hind legs, 
and it is suspended upside-down from a hook. In the Jewish method the 
neck is then immediately cut. In the Gentile method the animal is stunned 
by an electric shock applied by what can best be described as a large pair 
of tongs in which its head is caught. It is then killed by cutting the throat. 


(c) SHEEP. In both methods the sheep is man-handled onto its 
back and held in this position whilst, in the one case, the cut is made, 
or in the other, the electric shock is administered and the throat sub- 


sequently cut. 
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Is the animal in a state of panic or fear? Before first visiting a 
slaughterhouse we had been prepared to see animals in a state of acute 
fear at the sight and smell of blood, but we found no evidence whatever 
to confirm that expectation. 


In the Jewish method, cattle got their only sight of the slaughter- 
house for two or three seconds through the front of the casting pen. 
In the Gentile method, cattle, and in both methods small animals, were 
actually brought into the slaughter-house, in sight of other animals being 
skinned and cut up. In no case observed by the Council’s representatives 
was there any sign that any animal we saw was in a state of panic or even 
acutely afraid. There was nothing in the eyes, mouth, nostrils, or ears 
to suggest panic; there was no head jerking or rearing; and there was no 
bellowing in pain or fear at any time. As Sir Leonard Hill has pointed 
out: 

““It must be borne in mind that animals have no more con- 
sciousness of death than uneducated babies have. Man’s recogni- 
tion of the hideousness and horror of the slaughter-house is the result 
of education. Itis absurd to think—as sentimental people do think— 
that animals are conscious of the presence of a dead carcase, or 
spilt blood. Careful observation has convinced me that animals 
in an abattoir are nervous of moving men, of drovers with their 
pushing, pulling, and tail-twisting, but so soon as they are left alone 
they become placid and indifferent to the sights about them.” 


Our own observation confirms that such reaction as we saw, was 


_ mainly due to the man-handling that took place. 


Is it true that Jews reject parts of an animal even when it is killed 
by the Jewish method ? To the Jews, meat-eating has always retained 
a religious connection. In the early days, when any animal was killed 
for food, part had to be put aside as a religious sacrifice. This part 
contained, as is usual in sacrificial rites, the most succulent portions, 
thought to be the only part fit for divine acceptance. Jewish law still 
prescribes that these portions, originally reserved for religious sacrifice, 
shall not be eaten by the observant Jew. They are therefore made avail- 
able on the non-Jewish market. The amount concerned is small, and far 
from being the inferior parts of the animal it contains the most succulent 
portions, among them the popular rump steak. Given the complete 
humaneness of the Jewish method of slaughter, there can be no possible 
objection to this from the Gentile point of view. 
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Is there any justification whatever for a campaign against Shechita ? 
I hope it is clear from this article that on no grounds whatever can 
such a campaign be justified. No people are more renowned than Jews 
for kindness to animals. For centuries past the Jewish method of 
killing has been far in advance of the Gentile method in its kumaneness. 
The Gentile method has now, thanks to the humane killer and to electrical 
stunning replacing the old pole-axe, caught up with the Jewish method; 
but there is no reason at all for saying that Shechita is any way now less 
humane than even the best alternative method. A fair judgment, on the 
evidence of scientific opinion and laymen’s observation, would be that 
in the matter of kindness to animals there is nothing to choose between 
the Jewish and Gentile methods. 

Obviously, any method, Jewish or Gentile, is open to abuse, and we 
should do well to remember that at the very best, whatever method is 
used, and despite a number of improvements in recent years, the whole 
business of large-scale slaughtering of animals remains unpleasant. Nor 
is it only during the matter of seconds that it is in the slaughter-house 
itself that the animal is subjected to unnatural conditions. For the pre- 
vious twenty-four hours, or even longer—ever since it left the farm— 
it has been undergoing strange and often frightening experiences. It 
would be better if, instead of engaging in acrimonious controversy, all 
parties were to co-operate in preventing abuses and in bringing about much 
needed improvements in the treatment of animals at the market and 
during transportation. 


Commentary 


@ Dogma and Co-operation 

The recent announcement of the Papal intention to proclaim the 
doctrine of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary as one of the dogmas 
of the Roman Catholic faith has prompted a number of non-Roman 
Christians to express regret at what they interpret as a further obstacle 
in the way of any progress towards re-union between the Roman Catholic 
and other Christian Churches. Similar concern was expressed earlier 
in the year with regard to the Instruction given to Local Ordinaries 
(or Bishops) by the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 
with regard to the Oecumenical Movement. 

While it is no part of our business in Common Ground to 
comment on matters of faith and dogma it seems relevant in this connec- 
tion to draw attention to two points. In the first place the effect of both 
pronouncements is to make explicit something which has for centuries 
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been implicit in the faith and practice of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The doctrine of the Assumption of the Virgin is neither new (it is traceable 

in the Christian tradition at least as far back as the sixth century) nor is 

it confined to the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church, for it has 

remained part of the teaching of the Eastern Orthodox Church ever since 

the schism between that and the Roman Church in the eleventh century. 
ie And secondly there is nothing in either of these pronouncements 
. which so far as we can see is either intended or likely to have the effect 
: of impeding that kind of co-operation between Roman and non-Roman 
Christians and between Christians and Jews of which this Council is an 
outstanding example in this country. It will be recalled that in the 
: Vatican Instruction on the Oecumenical Movement it was explicitly 
- stated that an earlier warning against discussions between Roman Catholic 
and other Christians does not “ apply to those mixed gatherings where 
Catholics and non-Catholics meet, not to discuss faith and morals, but to 
take counsel together concerning joint action in the defence of the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity and the natural law; nor does it apply 
to occasions when they meet to deal with the rebuilding of the social 
order and similar questions.” | 

With the regard to the dogma of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary 

it is significant that the writer of an article in a recent issue of Civilta 
Cattolica (the leading Jesuit fortnightly in Rome) commenting on the fears 
expressed in certain quarters concerning the possible effects of this 
pronouncement on co-operation, lays it down that “* within the limits of 
honesty .. . . Christians, Jews, Muslims and pagans rightly group them- 
selves together.” Indeed, collaboration in its civil sense, declares the 
writer, “is lawful with all, even with atheists and materialists, so long as 
honesty and truth are not sacrificed in any way.” 
: The real spirit of union, the article concludes, is not that which 
encourages dangerous compromise in the field of faith, but that which, 

“ remaining faithful to dogmatic truth, lends itself to the understanding 

of legitimate individual and national needs and permits a variety of 

liturgy, discipline, and devotion . . . . which is a real enrichment for all.” 
: It would be difficult to find a clearer definition of the basis on which 
: all the sections of the Council of Christians and Jews have agreed to work 
| together. 


@ The Churches and Antisemitism 


In a recent issue of Common Ground we printed the text of a 
report on A Task for the Churches in Relation to Antisemitism promul- 
gated by an International Conference of Christians and Jews held at 
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Seelisberg in August, 1947. This has given rise to such a widespread 
interest that we hope in due course to publish a pamphlet dealing more 
fully with the issues raised by that report. 

In the meantime, however, we think that many of our readers will be 
interested to learn that our colleagues of the “* Amitié Judeo-Chretienne ” 
(the French counterpart of the Council of Christians and Jews) have just 
published a leaflet containing not only the text of the “ Ten Points of 
Seelisberg,”’ but also a number of extracts from the Catechism drawn up 
by order of the Council of Trent (1545-63) dealing with the presentation 
of the Passion Story. 

This Catechism, which was commended by Pope Pius X in the En- 
cyclical Acerbo Nimis (April, 1905) to all Priests and Curates, deals in the 
fifth chapter with the words of the Apostles’ Creed : “... suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried.” The following paragraph 
quoted from this section is a significant confirmation of the fact that it is 
no part of the authentic presentation of the Christian message to place 
the exclusive blame for the crucifixion on the Jewish people of the time 
of Christ, nor to stir up antipathy towards Jews in any subsequent 
generation on the ground that “ the Jews crucified Christ.” 

‘** Of this terrible crime,” states the Catechism, ‘‘ we must hold 
those responsible who keep falling back into their sins. Since it is 
our crimes which have caused our Lord Jesus Christ to be subjected 
to the suffering of the Cross, so assuredly those who are steeped in 
wickedness and evil ‘ crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, 
and put Him to an open shame,’ (Hebrews ch. 6, v. 6). And we 
must recognise that, if this is so, our own guilt is much greater than 
that of the Jews. For they, according to the testimony of the Apostle 
(I Corinthians, ch. 2, v. 8) ‘had they known it, would not have 
crucified the Lord of Glory.’ We, on the other hand, profess to 
know Him, and when we deny Him by our deeds we are, as it were, 
ourselves, crucifying Him with our own hands.” 

It is unhappily only too true that teaching at the popular level has 
often fallen short of the objectivity of official statements. That such 
perversion may be due to carelessness rather than malice has little 
bearing on the tragic consequences which have followed from them. 
There is a constant need for vigilance in this respect and we are grateful 
to our French colleagues for this reminder of one of the standards of 
Christian teaching in respect of responsibility for the crucifixion. 

They have very generously placed a supply of this leaflet (printed, 
of course, in French) at our disposal and we shall be glad to send copies 
to any readers of Common Ground who would like to have them. 
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About Ourselves 


@ The Annual General meeting of 
the Council of Christians and Jews 
will be held on Wednesday, November 
29th, at 2.30 p.m., in the Victoria 
Halls (North Hall), Bloomsbury 
Square, and will be presided over by 
His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster. 

Apart from the formal business of 
electing officers, the meeting will have 
as its theme “ Religious Liberty, 
with particular reference to Eastern 
Europe.” In addition to Cardinal 
Griffin, speakers will include the Chief 
Rabbi, and _ representives of the 
Anglican and Free Churches. 

Council members, Associates and 
friends will be welcome. 


@ Preparations are well in hand for 
the three week-end campaigns to be 
held in Cardiff, Manchester and Leeds 
in the early months of 1951. Dates 
provisionally decided are: Cardiff, 
January 27th-28th; Manchester, Feb- 
ruary 15th-20th; Leeds, March 9th- 
13th. 

We are already assured of the 
support of the local branches of many 
other organisations in these efforts. 


@ The Hampstead Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews is arranging a public 
meeting on Remembrance Sunday 
(November 12th) for the second year 
running, and national speakers will 
again be supported on the platform 
by local representatives of all sections 
of Hampstead civic and religious 
life. This branch is also holding, on 
Tuesday, October 17th, a meeting for 
members and friends with a “ Trio” 
of speakers from the Roman Catholic, 
Anglican or Free Church, and Jewish 
communities. The subject is to be 
““Human Rights’ and the meeting 
will be held at the Holy Trinity 
Church, Finchley Road, and will 
commence at 8 o’clock. The Hampstead 
committee invites any readers of 
Common Ground to be present. 
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@ We believe Common Ground to be 
the only periodical in this country 
which sets out to represent the views of 
Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Free 
Churchmen and Jews on _ current 
topics of common concern, and which 
also contains informative articles on 
different aspects of these and other 
groups. We think Common Ground 
would therefore be of interest to many 
people besides its present readers, and 
at a subscription rate of only 2s. Od. 
a year post free, we can fairly claim 
that the magazine represerts good 
value ! 


As we cannot afford widespread 
advertising, we must depend largely 
upon our present readers to introdtice 
the magazine to others. Will you, who 
read this, help by trying to recruit 
at least two new readers before the 
end of the year? A _ descriptive 
leaflet and order form for the magazine 
has been prepared, and if you would 
like copies to distribute among your 
friends, we should be glad to send them 
to you. 


@ ‘Christianity in Books” is the 
title given to an exhibition of currently 
available books about Christianity, 
to be held at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4., 
from October 7-14. Arranged by the 
Religious Book Publishers’ Group 
of the Publishers’ Association, the 
exhibition will include over three 
thousand volumes. The exhibition 
is to be opened at 3.30 p.m. on October 
7th by the Lord Bishop of London, 
and during the following week (ex- 
cluding Sunday) it will be open from 
12.0 noon to 8.0 p.m. Twice daily, 
at 3.0 and 6.30 p.m. there will be 
lectures. 


We think that this exhibition will be 
of interest to many readers of Com- 
mon Ground; and it calls to mind 
the Jewish Book exhibition at Woburn 
House a year ago. 
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Book Notes 


The Growth of the Old Testament 


By H. H. Rowley. 
(Hutchinson’s University Library, 7/6) 


The Growth of the Hebrew Religion 
By A. R. Steadman. 
(G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 3/9) 

Both these books illustrate the 
modern approach to the study of the 
Old Testament and the early history 
of the Jewish people, and in their 
different spheres bring the results 
of the latest Biblical research within 
reach of the young student or ordinary 
lay reader. In the first of them the 
author tells the fascinating story of 
how and when each of the Old Testa- 
ment books came to be written. 
Where the evidence is conflicting he 
states with due appraisal the theories 
of diffefent scholars but, unlike 
Herodotus, he does not leave the reader 
in the dark as to his own preference. 
He has succeeded in avoiding the 
extremes of the old fundamentalism 
and the wilder guesses of some Higher 
Critics, and by a blend of sound 
scholarship, skilful argument and 
sweet reasonableness he _ generally 
convinces the reader that his view is the 
correct one. In particular his constant 
reminder that a discrepancy in time 
and outlook exists between the actual 
composition of most of the Old 
Testament books and the sources 
from which they were drawn acts as a 
warning against any undue dogmatism 
and encourages every student to think 
out the problem for himself. 

“The Growth of the Hebrew 
Religion ” will surely become, if it is 
not already, an indispensable _pre- 
liminary to Biblical study for all boys 
and girls of school age. ‘** No teacher of 
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History,” writes the author in his 
introduction, ‘“*‘ would ever dream of 
allowing his pupils to study original 
documents without adequate prepara- 
tion, and yet teachers of Divinity have 
so far failed to realise that boys and 
girls need a considerable amount of 
guidance in that most difficult set of 
original sources which we call the Old 
Testament.”’ How many generations 
of pupils have suffered from this 
failure on the part of teachers and for 
what mountains of error and delusion 
is the neglect of this axiomatic principle 
responsible ! 

A preliminary reading of this book in 
successive stages, as the author suggests, 
will prepare the youthful mind for the 
difficult adventure ahead. It will give 
a sense of both unity and purpose to the 
study of the Bible itself. For the author 
has set himself the task of writing 
a simple yet comprehensive account 
of the growth of the Hebrew religion 
and has continued to make the story 
not only impressive but exciting as 
well. Both these books, indeed, 
are likely to make a significant con- 
tribution to the thought of our time. 
For they will help to re-establish the 
supremacy of old Hebraic standards 
in a world where these are being 
challenged every day with consequences 
full of menace and disaster. 


The Graphic Bible 
By Lewis Browne. 
(Independent Press Ltd., 8/6) 

There is a growing demand for 
“visual aids” in education and 
Horace’s aphorism that “the mind 
is less easily stimulated through the 
ear than the eyes” may be true of 
Sunday schools as well as the stage. 
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The principle is, at any rate, effectively 
applied in this book to the teaching of 
scripture. The author discovered that 
one of the reasons for the popularity of 
“ Treasure Island *’ was that ** there’s a 
map inside the cover of the book” 
and so, in order to make the Bible 
story more interesting and _ under- 
standable to children, he quite de- 
liberately borrowed the technique 
of the ancient cartographers. Finding 
this expedient inadequate by itself, he 
has added a written text so that a 
child, whose curiosity has been aroused 
by the maps, may have no excuse for 
not knowing what they are all about. 

There has been no attempt in this 
book at scientific accuracy or the 
critical attitude. The author has 
followed the scriptures quite literally 
and has re-told the fine old story in 
simple and moving terms. The maps 
are such as to give “the navigator 
a perilous time if he attempted to 
steer his course by them.”’ But they are 
vivid, intriguing, sometimes grotesque, 
and will help to make the story live 
as an exciting and romantic adventure. 


Guides to the Thought of Karl 
Barth, Karl Berdyaey, Emil Brun- 
ner, Karl Heim, Karl Jaspers, 
Jacques Maritain, Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 
By E. L. Allen. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 2/- each) 

In these pamphlets, Dr. E. L. Allen 
gives us an introduction to the thinking 
of seven of the most prominent 
modern Christian theologians of many 
different schools. It is indeed no small 
achievement to compress the thought 
of men like Reinhold Niebuhr or 
Jacques Maritain into a mere 40 pages 
and still find room for some description 


of the social and philosophical back- 
ground that has influenced them. 
The limitation of space makes the 
pamphlets no more than they claim 
to be—a guide and not a complete 
exposition. Perhaps a further limita- 
tion is that Dr. Allen sometimes 
gives us his own thought as well, and 
it is not always easy to see the dividing 
line between his argument and that 
of his master. 

The pamphlets should have a wide- 
spread appeal. Whilst no substitute 
for the original works, they do give 
us an insight into the diversity of 
Christian thinking at the present day. 
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